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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it willbe sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order--*‘ Discontinue.” 

















Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to tuke the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Uur wish and request is, that every 
persou proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants, 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people trom their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

«© Verily 1 say unto you, There be some standing 
here whici shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spir.t—the Social Urder of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deaih, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«< He will swallow up Dear in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

(o-sovereiguty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


Wanted for The Circular, 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 
tod. 
Support of The Circular. 

For the present, the Circular is supported, first 
and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable. 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
hope to do better. So much for the past and pre- 
sent. 

Now as to the questioa how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Free 
Daity Reviciovus Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradual!y become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circu/ar, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 








Postage of The Circular. 


The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter ceuts per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tne Tri-weeKiy Circuxar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to aseend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 





5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Baily Reli- 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. 1 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liy- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and tlfat, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cnartrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


te- 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curisrenpom. ConstituTionaL Curis- 
Tianity. Tae Brsce on Marriace. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to'understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success~should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wirvyess, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 
The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








Associuted Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 





Number of 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. | Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


Ts ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Ecnoie varieties. 


Je? Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

TES The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 








Tueir Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (C@., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georer Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grore@e Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 








Corputence a Crime.—Mr. Bruce, in his 
Classic and Historic portraits, speaks of the 
danger of becoming too fat in Sparta: ‘* The 
ancient Spartan paid as much attention to 
the rearing of men, as the cattle breeders of 
modern England do to the breeding of cattle. 
They took charge of the firmness and looseness 
of men’s flesh, and regulated the degree of 
fatness to which it is lawful in a free state, for 
any citizen to extend his body. Those who 
dared to grow too fat or too soft for military ex- 
ercise and the service of Sparta, were soundly 
whipped. In one particular instance, that of 
Nauclis, the son of Polybus, the offender was 
brought before the Ephori and a meeting of 
the whole people of Sparta, at which his un- 
lawful fatness was publicly exposed, and he was 
threatened with perpetual banishment, if he 





or by private conveyance. 


did not bring his body within the regular 
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Spartan compass and give up his culpable mode 
of living, which was declared to be more worthy 
of an Ionian than ason of Lacedemon.””— Sun. 


—_— eo or - 


Nicno.as ann Greek Superstitions.—— 
The Russians believe in relics, in their efficacy 
in healing diseases, working other miracles, ete. 
Notwithstanding this, a very short time ago, a 
new relic was found in the south of Russia, 
and a courier immediately dispatched with it to 
the Emperor at St. Petersburg. On his arri- 
yal, his Imperial Majesty, expecting some im- 
portant news regarding his operations in the 
neighbourhood of Turkey, when told his errand, 
exclaimed, ‘ Away with the relic! itis high 
time to put an end to such nonsense !’"—/1ome 
Journal. 











Baptizinec.—The Salem Gazette states that | 
notwithstanding the mercury was from five to 
eight degrees below zero on Sunday morning, 

Ld uJ ‘ 
several converts to the persuasion of the Sec- 


that forenoon——a sufficient opening in the ice 
being found between Phillip’s wharf and Haw- 
thorne’s Point. 

Oo Gr 


Brooklyn. 


| 

| 
ond Adventists were baptized by immersion | = 

| 

| 


A correspondent of the last Home Journal, gives 
a description of this city, which, though somewhat 
satirical, is on the whole a likeness. We copy a 
part of it. . 

Brooklyn is but three-eighths of a mile from 
New-York, and that short distance is traversed 
by ferry-boats six hundred times in every twen- 
ty-four hours, and it costs only a cent and three 
minutes to get there; yet Brooklyn, for any 
resemblance it bears to this headlong and un- 
clean metropolis, might as well be a thousand 
miles off. It is much like Boston in the tone 
of its society, and a little like Philadelphia in 
its general air; but it is like New-York in no- 
thing. 

Brooklyn is as long as London. No man 
knows the end of it, orifit haveany end. One 
extremity seems to lose itself’ somewhere on 
the road to Greenwood. The other stretches 
away past the Navy Yard, and, beyond what 
once was Williamsburg), it ckes out a straggling 
existence far into the country. Two hundred 
thousand people live in Brooklyn; except New- 
York and Philadelphia, there is no city in the 
Union more populous. Yet, long as it is, pop- 
ulous as it is, near to New-York as it is, Brook- 
lyn isthe most unmetropolitan of towns.— 

* * * * The streets are wide, crooked, 
hilly, and so clean, that each individual cobble- 
stone appears to stand on end like knobs upon 
the polished capstan. On the board fences— 
of which Brooklyn can boast many a mile—we 
observe the contending bills of rival dry good 
stores; and they insist much on cheapuess, 
which is a sure sign of a petty trade. Brook- 
lyn, with all its multitude of people, can sup- 
port neither opera nor theatre, nor any kind of 
show whatever ; but New-York managers take 
care, by posters large, to let all Brooklyn know 
what is to be seen over the water. * * * 

The ruling power in Brooklyn is ecclesiasti- 
cal: and Q! it is an exceedingly fine thing to 
be a clergyman there. The field is wide, and 
there is no opposition. The morality ot Brook- 
lyn is unprecedented, unparalleled and unap- 
proachable ; and for two good reasons. In the 
first place, only the virtuous ever think of 
moving across the river; secondly, if any man 
of Brooklyn happens by any chance to feel an 
inclination to commit a few sins, he goes to 
New York on purpose to commit them, an 
hence, Brooklyn’s wonderful morality. The 
clergymen, in fact, have things quite their own 
way. There are no rival magnates. The 
Mayor and Aldermen have little to do, and are 
not of striking consequeree, nor are there any 
governmental officials in Brooklyn, except the 
Officers of the Navy Yard, who live far from the 
scene of clerical action; nor, except the City 
Hall, are there any public buildings of’ a ‘‘secu- 
Jar” nature. But churches abound, and many 
of them are costly, spacious and splendid, with 
parsonage to match,—elegant, shady and snug. 
Yes—it is a very nice thing to be a clergyman | 
in Brooklyn. 

In metropolitan cities, the church is one 
thing and society another : but in Brooklyn the 
church and society appear to have cordially 
shaken hands, and to have exchanged charac- 
teristics. On the one hand, we hear of church- 
es giving soirees: and on the otker, society 
very frequently takes the form of a sewing 
-eircle,—the ladies going to tea, and the gentle- 
men following in the evening. Society is very 
church-y, in all its features, and gathers around | 
the leading clergymen in amiable cliques.— | 

Parties often break up at cleven o’clock. On| 
Sundays, the streets, except those leading to | 
‘the ferrics, are as silent .and deserted as the 
streets of Boston; and on week-day evenings, 
it is bad to lose your way, for youmay walk 
ten blocks without meeting a soul to inquire of. 














Indeed the new part of Brooklyn is little other- 
than a colony of Pilgrims, who cling with char- 
acteristic tenacity to the ways and habits of 
their own New Englanc. Yankees are so 
numerous there that they have been scooped 
up by the church-full. There they live in 
congenial peace, devoted equally to the culti- 
vation of piety and gentility, which, in Brook- 
lyn, as we have just observed, are in no degree 
antagonistic. . 
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The Cycle of Unbelief. 

The course of the human mind for the past 1800 


years, in relation to miracles, may be summarily 


represented by the following synopsis : 





—— 


& ( Primitive Church.—Honrst Miracces. 
= 4 Greek and Popish Churches—Suam Mira- 
& 1 CLES, 


_: ( Protestant Churches——DENIAL OF PRESENT 


6 | Mrracies, put Bevier iN A Past AGE oF 
& 4 — Miracres. 

3 | Rationalism and Infidelity.—DENIAL OF ALL 
« | Mrrac es, PAST AND PRESENT. 


The ccnnection of each step of this progress 
with its antecedent, is easily seen. 

1. The honest miracles of Christ and the apos- 
tles, while, on the one hand, they furnished food 
to real faith, on the other, naturally excited a 
morbid craving for the marvelous ; just as genuine, 
active capital, and honest, healthy business often 
excite speculation, and make way for inflation and 
ultimate collapse. This disastrous result was pre- 
dicted in the many warnings of Christ and the 
apostles concerning the apostacy that was to pre- 
cede the Second Coming. ‘Signs and lying won- 
ders’ were to be its regalia. And it is very no- 
ticeable in the Bible record, that true miracles, or 
at least the calling of attention to them, gradually 
became unfrequent, and disappeared in the apos- 
tolic age after the day of Pentecost, as the Second 
Coming drew near, and the Apostacy with its 
speculations in false miracles was matured. 

2. The Popish and Greek churches, inheriting 
their elements and principles from the apostate 
portion of the Primitive church, rioted for ages in 
lying wonders, till at last reaction came in the 
shape of Protestantism. This reaction was doubt- 
less honest as opposed to the frauds of the heredi- 
tary churches, but it was too weak and chilly todo 
justice to the Primitive church and to God’s un- 
changeable administration, by throwing open its 
portals to true miracles while it repudiated the 
false. ‘The doctrine that the age of miracles is 
past was the half-way step down toward flat infi- 
delity. 

3. There is a natural and irresistible gravita- 
tion, so to speak, from the position that the age of 
miracles is past, to the position that there never 
were any miracles, ‘The finished process of this 
gravitation may be seen in Germany, where Prot- 
estantism has fairly landed in Rationalism, which 
is nothing but infidelity. An earlier and less of- 
fensive stage of this process is to be found at An- 
dover and in all the Protestant churches of this 
country, which, though they refuse to harbor open 
infidelity within their enclosures, are continually 
throwing off educated Liberalisms and Parkerisms, 
that are surrounding them and choking them with 
infidelity. 

But the man of faith may now comfort himself 
with the reflection that unbelief has nearly fin- 
ished its cycle. From the honest unlimited faith 
of the Primitive church, to the flat infidelity of 
modern wisdom is a long way, and it lies through 
rough places; but the world has traveled it, and 
will not have to go over it again. And, wonderful 
to behold! the journey proves to be a circuit, like 
the circumnavigation of the globe, ending where it 
begun, in the midst of unsuppressible outbursts of 
spiritual wonders. Rationalism and the Rap- 
pings have met together! Infidelity and credulity 
have kissed each other! We will hope, therefore, 
that a new cycle is commencing, and that the 
Millennium of free faith married to common sense 
is at hand. 





Popular Unity. 

In connection with the fact of the disintegra- 
tion of nations, noticed ina late No., as a nec- 
essary preliminary of the kingdom of heaven, and 
which is apparently in course of rapid accom- 
plishment by the events in the East, there isa 
corresponding fact showing the steady progress 
of universal sympathy and points of union be- 
tween all people, such as never before existed.— 
The facilities of communication by means of steam, 
the constant movement of emigration from one 
country to another, diffusing intelligence and giv- 








ing mobility to the race, are fast tending to pro- 
duce a family feeling between the people—not the 
governments perhaps, but the people of all lands. 
The nerves of popular sympathy are becoming so 
ramified and acute and electrical, that a touch on 
the body politic any where, instantly thrills as it 
were through the universal man. The Electric 
Telegraph with its instantaneous and omnipresent 
wire communication, is but a symbol of the un- 
seen, sympathetic telegraph that is connecting 
hearts and spirits and making mankind one, For 
illustrations of our statements look at every day’s 
facts. A little obstruction at Erie, (which a few 
years since was an obscure frontier town,) a little 
railroad inflammation, arising in the different ‘ pie 
and cake’ interests of that quarter, immediately 
makes the whole nation feel sore. So whether 
it is Kossuth or Koszta—the destruction of the 
Turks at Sinope, or the saving of the San Fran- 
cisco passengers on the Atlantic—any thing that is 
interesting to humanity, let it happen when or 
where it will, is quickly felt and responded to en 
masse. It is glorious to think of the power that 
is being developed by this faculty of unity. The 
world has got by its Babel period, in which ag- 
gregation worked evil, and we may look row for 
the growth of generous instincts and noble en- 
thusiasms in connection with the gathering to- 
gether of all things under the sovereignty of 
Christ. 





Miracles Forbidden. 

When Christ was doing miracles on the earth, 
the spiritual condition of those around him had an 
influence upon his success. In his own country 
and among his brethren his power was almost par- 
alyzed—he could not do mighty works in the 
presence of unbelief. Consider, then, what a non- 
conducting medium is presented to him now in 
the positive belief, everywhere prevailing, that the 
age of miracles is past. A miracle in this medium 
must be twice a miracle, for it must overcome, not 
only the resistance of what are called natural 
laws, but of the laws which govern the transmis- 
sion of spiritual power. The difficulties at pres- 
ent in the way of miracles, compared with what 
existed even in the worst field of Christ’s opera- 
tions among the Jews, are well set forth in the 
following passage from an article in the Spiritual 
Magazine: 

“ Even in Nazareth there was no such doctrine 
as is taught in all the meeting-houses of Christians 
now, viz., that the age of miracles 1s past. In the 
poorest part of Christ’s field, where unbelief was 
so thick that even he could only heal a ‘ few sick 
folk,’ he had not to contend with the influence of 
a mighty dogma of orthodoxy, sanctified by gen- 
erations of priests and churches, expressly sanc- 
tioning and enforcing open unbelief. There was a 
predisposition in favor of miracles, inherited, 
taught, and not opposed by priestly or popular 
maxims, in the whole lands of Christ’s labors. 
The Jews who rejected and hated him, were not 
unbelieving enough to deny his supernatural pow- 
er, and explain away his miracles by talking about 
animal magnetism. They said that he cast out 
devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils. But 
there was a spice of faith even in this; for the rec- 
ognition of a Beelzebub implies some outlook be- 
yond mere materialism into the region of spiritual 
power. Whereas a foothold for miraculous power 
is to be gained now in a community where every 
one inherits from his forefathers and drinks in 
with his mother’s milk the spirit of the maxim 
that ‘the age of muracles is past,’ and where 
all recognition of the agency of either God or 
the devil in matters of health, is scouted and 
scorned.” 

In the midst of these unfavorable conditions 
however, the primitive faith has been rekindled, 
and has attracted the power of Christ—commu- 
nication is open—and as that power received a 
great addition at the resurrection of the Primi- 
tive Church, and has been increasing ever since, 
we expect it will gradually overcome all spiritual 
resistance, and restore wherever Christ's name 
is known, ‘the age of miracles.’ 





A Morning’s Reflection. 

Taking a view from Brooklyn Heights this 
morning, I was interested in noticing the compar- 
ative extent and power of the peace and war 
spirits, as represented in the scene before me.— 
On the left is Governor’s Island with its fort and 
cannon, and 2 ‘ew hundred soldiers. This is the 
representation of war. It certainly does not look 
very threatening. One would think the war- 
spirit had been convicted of crime, and was sent 
off to a penitentiary—as to Blackwell’s Island—to 
repent of its sins. On the other hand the Peace- 
spirit was largely represented by the great city 
with its hundreds of domes and spires, its im- 
mense store-houses of all manner of merchandize, 
the forest of shipping which lies for miles around 
in its peaceful waters, skirting its border as with 
an ornamental fringe. Those graceful clippers 
and swift-gliding steamers are certainly represen- 








tations of solidarity and love among the people of 
the earth. They are the joints and bands which 
should bind the nations together in one great 
brotherhood. They surely indicate that the time 
is at hand when ‘nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ May we not hope that the hateful discord 
of war which the eastern breezes bring to our 
ears, is the death-groan of the old war-principal- 
ity, and that it ushers in that period of which 
angels sang, when there shall be universal peace 
on earth, and good-will among men. 





The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Cunard Steamer Europa arrived at this 
port this morning, with three days later intelligence 
from Europe. The news is quite unimportant, 
The allied fleets were to have re-entered the Black 
Sea on the 28thof January. Dispatches from the 
seat of war state that on Feb. 5th, three thousand 
Turks crossed the Danube, and attacked and drove 
in the Russian outposts at Giurgevo, and threat 
ened the town; after which they re-crossed to 
their camp. An important conspiracy against the 
Turkish Government has been brought to light 
and broken up in Greece. It is said that the Cu- 
nard Co, are unable to spare any of their steamers 
for the use of the British Government; and that 
negotiations have been entered into with another 
Co., for the transportation of troops to ‘Turkey. 

THE NEW CALIFORNIAN REPUBLIC. 

The San Diego (Cal.) Herald, of the 21st ult., 
publishes a proclamation by Col. Walker, in which 
he annexes the whole of Sonora to his new re- 
public. The name of this extemporancous na- 
tionality is hereafter to be, The Republic of So- 
nora. ‘The programme is as follows: The Repub- 
lic is to be divided into two States, to be styled 
respectively the State of Sonora, and the State of 
Lower Califorma. The State of Lower California 
comprises the entire peninsula between the Gulf 
of California and the Pacific—about 700 miles in 
length, and averaging from 75 to 100 miles in 
width. The State of Sunora is a generous slice 
oi! the northern part of Mexico, containing, at a 
rough estimate, about 120,000 square miles. The 
boundary-line of this State, as established by Col. 
Walker, is to run from the mouth of the Colorado 
river, east to the Sierra Madre mountains, thence 
along the summits of those mountains in a south- 
erly direction, until it reaches the head-waters of 
the river Fuerte; then down that river south-west 
to the Gulf of California, The whole amount of 
territory taken possession of by Col. Walker is 
not far from one fourth of the entire country of 
Mexico, According to all accounts, the invaders 
still successfully occupy their newly acquired 
country, and seem likely to retain their hold on 
it, at least for the present. 

MARINE DISASTERS. 

The ship Cornelius Grinnell, which arrived at 
this port yesterday from Liverpool, encountered 
on Jan. 28, the ship Columbiana, from New Or- 
leans bound to Liverpool, in a disabled state.— 
The crew were all saved by the Cornelius Gria- 
nell but were very much exhausted by fatigue 
and exposure. On Jan. 31, the Cornelius Grin- 
nell, fell in with another dismasted vessel, which 
proved to be the brig Frederick, from Halifax, 
bound to Liverpool, from which, as in the former 
case, the crew were taken safe, but much exhaust 
ed. No lives were lost in either case. 

HOME FOR NEWSBOYS. 

A lodging-house for news-boys is just being 
opened by the Children’s Aid Society, in the Sun 
buildings, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, 
N. Y. Rooms, supplied with bunks, are to be 
furnished to the news-boys, at the rate of six- 
pence a night. In addition to the dormitories, 2 
warm, lighted room, with seats, tables, books, 
papers, &c., is laid open for their use, where they 
can meet evenings and read or study. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A prohibitory liquor-law has passed the Mary- 
land Legislature by a vote of nearly two to one. 
The bill has yet to be submitted to the Senate. 
An act somewhat similar to the Maine Liquor- 
law, is now before the Legislature of this State, 
with some probability of becoming a law. 

SEWING MACHINES IN CANADA. 

Sewing-machines, it is said, are just beginning 
to be successfully used in Canada. They are now 
manufactured at two places—Hamilton and Mon- 
treal. Considerable opposition was at first shown 
to them by the tailors, but they have outlived it, 
and are likely to come into extensive use. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE NAVY. 
The U. 8. Senate have passed a bill appropri- 
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ating $ 3,000,000 for the constructicn of six steam 
frigates for the navy. : 
BUSINESS UNITY. 

On Monday evening last, Mr. Charles Partridge, 
manufacturer of friction matches in N. Y. city, 
made a distribution of 10 per cent, on his yearly 
profits to his employees 102 in number, in addi- 








tion to the usual wages. His remarks on the 
occasion respecting unity of interest in business, | 
are we think, very just; though he lacks the full 
and complete solution of the labor problem, which 
js found in Communism. ‘The fact that the prin- 
ciple of unity of interest is gaining ground in the 
business world, and is found advantageous to all 
parties, both to the employer and the employed, 
js an interesting sign of the times. We quote 
a paragraph from Mr. P’s remarks: 


| 


* Success in business in the long run, very much 
depends on the quality as well as the amount of la- 
bor actually performed. ‘Therefore every enter- 
prise which aims at money-making must combine | 
excellence and cheapness in the article offered to | 
the public. ‘The usual modes of business, as 
illustrated in trades and manufactories, is inccen- 
sistent with these essential principles, inasmuch 
as those who perform the work have no interest 
in the result. ‘The interest the laborer has in his 
employer’s business relates only to his employer’s 
ability to pay, and ends with the receipt of his 
daily or weekly stipend. While capital or the 
employer is seeking to get the most work done 
for the least money, the employed studies to 
make an appearance of work without doing any- 
thing, the legitimate consequence is, the employer 
places over his laborers a person, whose duty it is 
to make them work, and whom they are pretty 
sure to drink or buy blind to their delinquencies. 
Thus ends, and always will end, all attempts to 
make men feel an interest when they have none. 
Unity of interest alone can produce and preserve 
harmony between capital and labor: and | propose 
to bring this about in the following manner, viz: 
Let capital, or the employer, continue to pay the 
same prices for labor that they now do or may 
hereafter, under any advance in the cost of living, 
and in addition to this divide a liberal per centage 
of the net profits of the business among the oper- 
atives, annually, in the ratio of services each has 
rendered.” 








—— 
Items and Ideas from the Communes. 
NEWARK. 

..--We ship to day apiece of machinery, manu- 
factured to order for a gentleman at Galveston, 
Texas. Fifteen years ago one scarcely knew there 
was such a place as ‘exas. Now it is a populous 
State, and regular steam communication via New- 
Orleans, brings its orange groves and ever-flower- 
ing climate almost within hail. Steam is a great 
Communiser ; and we fancy that Texas is one of 
the delightful spots in the Great Farm which is 
being prepared for the coming age of unity. . 

{Mr. Burr, one of the first founders and leading 
men at Oneida, is now with the Newark Community, 
interesting himself in their business, and giving 
them the benefit of his talents in getting up new 
machinery. He says:] 

....Thus far during my stay here, I have busied 
a branch of work that I 
My employ- 


myself in pattern-making, 
formerly had some experience in. 
ment, together with the associations in which I 
find myself, are the occasion of much pleasant 
thought—reviving the scenes of early life, when 
I worked with a shop-full of fellow-mechanics, in 
Amherst, Mass. The point of most pleasing con- 
trast is, the fact that my present associates are 
men who fear God, and love righteousness. J. B. 
.... When the Spirit of Truth suggests some 
good thought, the tempter will present himself 
and say, what will people think of it? how will 
the world around This kind of trial 
perhaps, is mostly confined tu those who are liy- 


receive it ? 


ing among their old acquaintances, and in the so- 
ciety of those with whom their life has long been 
identified. This calls for heroic faith, and the 
victory is sure. If we are enquired of by the 
world around us, why we do thus or so, we can 
say ‘the Lord hath need of it.’ H. A. 
.... We are satisfied that God is dealing gener- 
ous!y with us in our surroundings. The building in 
which we operate has four stories, all occupied by 
different persons and businesses. Our relations 
to our neighbors have become such, that if we 
are in want of anything that they can help us to, 
they seem to take the greatest delight in doing 
so. The above is true of all who operate in the 
same building with us, and we acknowledge it, as 
the gift of God, for we believe he has the hearts 
of men in his hands. oO. W. H. 
.... Twas wishing this afternoon, that I had 
more faith, and that I might be rooted and groun- 
ded in the truth. I wished to be like the trunk 
of a tree, it isso stable: it seemed as though I 
was a small leaf; that a little puff of wind would 
first blow me this way, and then that. To day I 


land finally to this Association—its 


ponding. It flashed upon me, that I must be wil- 


I could not expect to be 
I must be willing, first 


ling to grow—to plod. 
a great tree all at once. 
to be a little leaf, and then a branch, and so on 
till I grew to be a great trunk. Then I should be 
always calm and peaceful, secking happiness from 
interior things, and returning God’s blessings 
back, with a thankful heart. c. M. 
ONEIDA. 

...-In the course of a conversation which oc- 
curred in our meeting one or two evenings since, 
some remarks were made concerning the name 
Oneida, and its original significance in the Indian 
tongue. This being the name of the tribe of 
Indians who formerly inhabited this region, of 
whom a remnant still remains in this vicinity, 
(three of them as I write, are passing by our Com- 
mune,) and this name being given to the county in 
which lies part of our domain—to the creek which 
flows through it and furnishes our water-power— 
—to the lake, into which the creck empties , 
primitive 
meaning becomes tous a matter of interest. In 
Mather and Brockett’s ‘Geographical History 
of the State of New York,’ they say of Oneida 
county, * this was the home of the Oncida Indians, 
one of the bravest tribes of the Iroquois, and the 
only one which, during the Revolution, main- 
tained friendly relations with the United States. 
While traveling by railroad a year or two since, 
I recollect to have heard it stated by a gentleman 
on board the cars, who appeared to be acquainted 
with the subject, that the name Oneida signified 
in the Indian tongue, ‘ The Standing [or perpetual } 
Stone.’ In an address delivered by Mr. Seymour, 
the present Governor of this State, at the Agri- 
cultural State Fair at Utica, in September 1852, 
a somewhat similar statement is made.—'The fol- 
lowing is the passage referred to, of his address; 
—In the cemetery which adjoins this field [the 
field occupied for agricultural exhibition at the 
Fair,] you will see a boulder of white sienite, 
which you would ordinarily pass by without no- 
tice, but which the simple faith and traditions 
of the Oneida, taught him to regard with super- 
stitivuus reverence, and which he believes to be the 
palladium of the fortunes of his tribe. From it 
was derived the name of that tribe, (which signi- 
fies ‘the children of the wuite sTone,’) one of the 
powerful class of the ‘Six Nations’ who possessed 
this region, and gave their name to the country.” 

It is said in the conclusion to one of the mes- 
sages to the seven churches mentioned in Reve- 
lations— To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the hidden manna, and will give hima 
white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth 
it.’ As we profess through the blood of the Lamb, 
to be overcomers of the wicked one, why may 
we not be appropriately called Oneidas, or Chil- 
dren of the White Stone? . ti é 

WALLINGFORD. 

(The following will give a glimpse at the practical 
Woman’s Rights movement which is going on within 
the Association. ] 

...-Our men are busily engaged in splitting 
out spokes these days; and we women find it 
very agreeable exercise to run out and help them 
now and then. I will tell you how we manage it. 
The log is raised up to a convenient hight for saw- 
ing, and marked to be sawed into blocks of 22 
and 26 inches, which is the length of the spokes ; 
then with a man on one side and a woman on_ the 
other, with a cross-cut saw between them, it is 
soon sawed through in several places, and the sey- 
ered pieces sent rolling along to the rest of the 
company, who stand ready with axes and beetles 
to split. them into the right size. This is done 
by standing the blocks up on one end, and 
while the woman holds the axe in the right place, 
the man strikes with the beetle. After the split- 
ting they are piled up neatly, and this makes very 
pretty work for the children as well as the women. 
We were rather awkward at first in handling the 
saw and axe, but a little instruction and _ practice 
has made us quite expert, I assure you. We con- 
sider it a groat privilege to be free to exercise in 
this way, and at such times appreciate the advan- 
tage of wearing short dresses. iG &. 

.... Taking a winter view this morning from 
Mount Tom, we saw the meadows of the Quinni- 
piac all sheeted with silvery ise. This picture, 
thought we, can be seen as it is now, only for a 
day—the general outlines may remain, but the 
filling up, and details of the picture, will never be 
the same again. Change is an everlasting princi- 
ple with God. He exhibits the same picture but 
once, but with every new returning day adds 
some varicty ; and withal growth and beautiful ex- 





would be bright, to-morrow cast down and des- 
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pansion is the order. Is it not so in our spiritual 
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experience ? that which has been shall not be, but { 
a ‘new thing will the Lord do” He will 
exactly repeat any of his manifestations to us 
but will lead us continually by a path that we 
have not known: and the changes will all be in the 


never | 


direction of growth and happiness. L. H. B. 
PUTNEY. 

....1 was ina state to attract the spirit of 
anxiety and watchfulness, when this passage was 
urged upon my mind,—‘ My brethren count it all 
joy, when ye fall into divers temptations’—but it 
was rather in word than in power, and was not 
at all understood or appreciated, till by increased 
and repeated trials from the pressure. [ said in 
my heart, ‘I will trust in God)” and with that 
word came the power. I felt that my faith was 
the free gift of God, and oh! what a rock for our 
peace, when we can truly trust in God This is 
the rock which ‘the gates of hell shall not pre-| 
vail against.’ Then I knew why we should count | 
it all joy, when we fall into divers temptations; we 
never could know how we could stand the fire, if| 
we were not put into it. It was in this way, no 
doubt, that even our blessed Lord was made per- | 


fect through suffering. It gave him a knowledge 
of God which he could gain in no other way. 

Said he, ‘O mghteous I’ather, the world hath not 

known thee, but I have known thee.’ And for| 
this reason, because he knew him, he could so | 
truly say it was his meat and his drink to do his | 
will. We may well ‘count it all joy’ to fall into | 
divers temptations, if it leads us to this knowl- | 
edge of God, to know ‘that he retaineth not his 
anger forever, because he delighteth in mercy.’ 

P. N. 








Horticultural. 
Ideas from the Farmers’ Club.-=No. 2. 
The Farmers’ club in their meeting Feb. 21st, 


Pe nw" 
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of which we gave a partial report in the last Cir- 
cular, after dismissing the subject of Piscicul- 
ture proceded to the discussion of the business of 
raising smal] fruits, and spring planting. A gen- 
tleman from Washington wished to know, what 
is the best method of preserving Raspberry 
bushes from the effect of frost? Mr. Saul of 
Newburg, (proprietor of the estate of the late 
A. J. Downing,) replied, that all the valuable 
kinds of Raspberries are liable to suffer from 
frost, in our climate. His Raspberries were 
planted in rows, six feet apart one way, by four 
the other. It was his custom in the fall, as 
soon as the leaves had fallen, to cut away all 
the wood which had fruited that season, also all 
the other bushes that had sprung up, reserving 





from four to six canes ina place, for bearing 
the next year. ‘T'wo men then passed along 
the rows, and one of them carefully bent these 
canes over on to the ground, while the other 
put a spade-full of earth on the top of them to 
hold them down. ‘The whole bushes are then 
slightly covered with earth. This prevents 
their destruction by frost, not because it does 
not allow of their freezing, but because it pre- 
vents any sudden changes of temperature which 
ocecsion the breaking and destruction of the 
sap-vessels, when exposed in the open air.--- 
He remarked that the same object is accom- 
plished by binding straw around them, although 
he preferred this method of protecting them 

The chairman then made some remarks on 
the previous condition of plants, which expo- 
Ye said that 
too great rapidity of growth is the great pre- 
Where a 


plant is rooted in an exceedingly rich soil, it 


ses them to destruction by frost. 
disposing cause of the mischief. 


takes into itself a larger amount of nourish- 
ment than it is capable of perfectly assimilating, 
the plant lacks carbon, and the sap vessels grow 
very large and tender, and hence are easily 
destroyed by the action of frost. It seemed 
to me that this was pretty sound doctrine, in- 
asmuch as carbon, which gives firmness to the 
wood, is received principally through the leaves ; 
and consequently when the roots are stimulated 
to a disproportionate activity, the plants will 
ITe 


remarked that this was particularly true of the 


necessarily lack strength and tonghness. 


grape and the peach ; that much of the destrue- 
tion of the Catawba grape by frost, is ocea- 
sioned by giving it too rich a soil when young. 
as ap- 
plied to a great many plants, but thought that 
He was in 


Mr. Saul agreed with these remarks 
= ’ 


they did not apply to raspberries. 





favor of giving a very rich soil. H. J. 8, 


Analects. 
Every cloud has its bow of promise. 


... Angels are ministering spirits to those 
who shall be heirs of salvation. 


.... The same spirit that shows us our faults 
will help us to overcome them. 


..-.-The pressure and power of evil, should 
always suggest the greater power of Christ. 


... We should cultivate in ourselves far-seeing 
faith—faith that looks beyond the present reach 
of the outward perceptions, to the spiritual reali- 
ties of the invisible world. 


....In all our contests with principalities and 
powers, we should seek our final victory back in 
the experience of the Primitive church. What 
we seek to do, is done. 


....To be owned and acknowledged by the 
Spirit of truth, is salvation. It isa salvation from 
isolation, and every other obstruction that hin- 
ders a permanent union with Christ. 


.... The true economy of life consists in find- 
ing out a way to have abiding communion with 
(rod, so that we shall be kept full of life; that is 
the great victory of our experience. 


.... A lover of truth will enjoy the process, as 
well as the result of criticism; he will have a 
quiet satisfaction in seeing the beauty of truth 
working im the process, and not be impatient for 
the fruits. 

....Fellowship with God, is your capital for 
gaining heavenly treasure. If you attain full and 
clear fellowship with the Spirit of God, you have 
got access to the wealth of the universe ; you have 
more truth open to you than any isolated memory 
can ever hold. 





Christ Within. 
FROM THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE. 

When, by a simple act of belief and 
confession of a Christ within, we find 
ourselves translated from the kingdom of 
darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son, we are astonished in looking back 
at our own blindness in not discovering 
the way of salvation before. We won- 
der how we could stand gazing into the 
heaven above, or into the earth beneath, 
for what was ‘at hand.’ And yet this 
same folly seems to be repeated again and 
again in our after experience. Nothing 
is more common, when we find ourselves 
in straits and difficulties which demand 
an increase of faith, than to be reaching 
after God with a feeling that he is in 
heaven and we are on earth. The step 
which initiated us into the kingdom has 
then to be repeated, and we turn within 
for what we were vainly looking for with- 
out. This process must necessarily be 
renewed until the believer’s old, evil con- 
sciousness is wholly lost and hehas Christ’s 
consciousness, ‘There is then no entrance 
for unbelief. Once arrived at this point 
we can say with Christ, ‘the prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing in 
me.’ 

It is important that we establish in 
our minds the fact that God does not do 
his work over the second time. When 
he has by his Spirit revealed a new truth 
to us which imparts strength to our faith, 
we must not expect when in darkness and 
doubt that the same revelation is to be 
renewed. James says, ‘with him is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning.’ 
What he does, he does with a view to its 
standing forever. He has revealed to us 
the fact that we have a Christ within.— 
That is enough; for by studying the 
character of Christ and the testimony of 
his apostles, we find that in him we 
Whatever may be 
our circumstances—however great our dis- 
tresses, or however seemingly impenetra- 
ble the cloud of unbelief which envelops 
our spirits, we have all and abound.— 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever, and is always to us, as when we 
first received him, an indwelling, perfect 
Savior, Our trials and temptations are 
but the means which he employs to enable 
us to appreciate his strength; our weak- 


possess all things. 
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ness only brings out his fullness, our in- 
firmities his power. 

Keeping in mind the truth that ‘ne- 
cessity is the mother of faith,’ and that 
it is by faith alone that we become ac- 
quainted with the power of Christ, it is 
easy to discover the secret of ‘rejoicing 
in tribulation.’ Experience has begotten 
the hope that the result of every trial 
will be an enlargement of his conscious- 
ness within us, and a diminution of every 
other. M. E. ©, 





Spiritual Germination. 
Impregnation in vegetable life, is a 
good illustration of the quickening life of 


Christ. Impregnation in vegetables is 
imperceptible. So is the quickening life 


of Christ in the heart. A seed which is 
not impregnated is the same in appear- 
ance as one that is; but plaee the former 
in the earth and let the stn shine upon 
it, and the only change that will take 
place will be its return to the dust from 
whence it came. The impregnated grain 
on the other hand, if placed in the ground, 
will swell and burst its bands, and spring 
up, overcoming all obstructions. When 
the quickening life of Christ has entered 
the heart of a believer, and he is placed 
in favorable circumstances by the great 
husbandman, that life in his heart will 
germinate and burst the crust of his old 
nature, and spring up, first the blade, 
then the corn, then the full corn in the 
ear. 

Paul uses this figure of the resurrec- 
tion. Asthe germ springing up, bursts 
the old shell which returns to dust again, 
so the life of Christ springing up in the 
heart, bursts the inclosure of the old Adam 
and that returns to dust again; but the 
new man grows from stage to stage, over- 
coming all difficulties, and displacing all 
evil with resurrection life, 

As the corn may be kept for years with- 
out losing is vitality, so the hearts of be- 
lievers may lie dormant a long time before 
the quickening life bursts the old enclo- 
sure, and appears aboye the earth of self- 
ishness, unbelief and egotism, rising into 
the sunshine of God’s love and life, where 
the leaf is ever green and growing, and 
the branch withereth ngt, but bringeth 
forth fruit abundantly. 

The grain of corn meets with little 
difficulty, until it bursts jis old life, and 
springs up in a new element ; but then a 
host of enemies assail i, and would des- 
troy it altogether in mapy cases, but for 
the timely aid of the husbandman, who 
is on the lookout to destroy evil insects 
and encourage the tender plant. So as 
long as the believer keeps whole, he has 
not much to fear from enemies, but when 
his heart swells, by the warm influence 
of the Sun of righteousness, and bursts 
its bands, to come forth in new life, 
then the enemy sends forth hosts of spir- 
itual insects, to destroy if possible the 
tender sprout of the new man. But the 
great husbandman is ever on the watch, 
to protect his tender plants, and supply 
them with nourishment, that they may 
grow vigorously. And as the plant grows 
strong and vigorous, it also grows out of 
the reach of its enemy; so the spirit- 
ual life, growing up in the new form, is 
able to overcome all obstructions and 
rise above its enemies, into the liberty 
of the Sons of God. The death and dis- 
solution of the old life, is all that is nec- 
essary, and this is caused by the bursting 


‘day to day for the pleasure I derive in read- 


grave, where all life ceases, as it does in 
the unimpregnated corn. Cc. E. 
Oneida, Feb., 1854. 
Notes from the Machine-shop. 
BY A YOUNG WORKMAN, 

In our operations in the Machine bu- 
siness, I am often reminded of the Home- 
Talk in the last Vol. of the Circular, 
entitled ‘Compound Action.’ We find 
this principle of compound action, pecu- 
liarly adapted to our business, and a good 
channel for inspiration to flow in. For 
instance: when we have a long shaft, or a 
large pulley to turn off, after getting all 
things ready, and the lathe started, &c., 
it does not require our attention again, 
except an occasional glance, to see that 
every thing is working right, for some 
time—often 3 or 4 hours, according to 
the bulk of the work. We are thus at 
liberty to attend to anything else, as an- 
other lathe, &., so keeping both along 
together. Ina piece of work that I was 
lately engaged on, requiring both turn- 
ing and planing, I found by this princi- 
ple of compound action, that I could op- 
erate both machines correctly and pleas- 
antly, at the same time. After setting 
my lathe in motion, | had time to ar- 
range my work on the planing-machine 
and then I could easily turn from one to 
the other as the progress of the work re- 
quired, and still have time to reflect on 
heavenly things. 

Now some might think that this having 
‘so many irons in the fire’ would confuse 
and perplex the mind, so that we could 
not attend to each part faithfully; but 
we find that inspiration goes with com- 
pound action, and that having a good 
many irons in the fire serves to brighten 
and sharpen one’s ideas, and discipline the 


attention. 
We are aware that this doctrine cuts 


directly across the spirit that reigns in 
mechanicdom. In most shops it is cus- 
tomary for each man to have his partic- 
ular lathe or planing-machine, to which 
he gives exclusive attention. And when 
a workman gets a long shaft or pulley to 
turn, he counts it clear gain, and feels no 
interest to devote the leisure it gives him, 
to anything else ; his interests being sep- 
arate from the business as a whole.— 
With us it is right the opposite—each one 
feels a common interest in getting as 


much work done as possible. ©. L. H. 
Newark, Feb., 1854. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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FROM ILLINOIS. 
Freeport, Feb. 19, 1854. 
Dear FRIENDS of THE CircuLaR :— I 
feel under great obligation to you from 


ing your paper. I say your paper, because 
I am not publicly identified with it as its 
reader, and a supporter of the truth, or 
rather all the truth to which it gives ut- 
terance ; thongh I am conscious of being 
in fellowship toa very considerable ex- 
tent (if not entirely) with the paper, its 
friends and its supporters. I rejoice in 
the free, manly, noble and independent 
spirit which pervades it. I rejoice in the 
glorious manifestation of tlie divine en- 
ergy and power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to bring all things, whether in 
heaven or on earth, into subjection to 
himself, and to unite the hearts of men 
in one bond of brotherhood and love. I 
am for his kingdom who rules in the 
armies ot heaven—and whose kingdom 
shall subdue all other kingdoms, and dash 
them to pieces as a potter’s vessel is 
broken. I believe that kingdom is now 
established, and has been going on from 


world for 1800 years, or since about A. 
D. 70, that all things seem to be ripen- 
ing for the final harvest with great ra- 
pidity ; and that while men are vaunting 
themselves upon the glory of human gov- 
ernment, especially the last und most de- 
ceitful form, ‘democracy,’ the time is at 
hand when that shall prove a failure, and 
men will be driven to the wall. When 
their hopes shall fail in every other direc- 
tion, multitudes who are now deceived 
and led captive by Satan at his will, will 
accept of the Sovereign Jesus Christ. 
Yours truly, L. W. Gurreav. 





Dover, Feb. 11, 1854. 

—I feel very little fellowship with the 
prevailing religion of the age, either in its 
forms, its spirit, or practice. My mind 
naturally goes out towards you, having 
become somewhat acquainted with you 
through the Circular. I have long be- 
lieved the true church of Christ to be 
one, joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment; without divisions 
among them, seeking not their own, but 
the things of Jesus Christ—a body so 
joined to the Lord as fo be one spirit, and 
able to edify itself in love. Oh! I have 
seen a glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. And to the 
praise and glory of God’s grace in Christ 
Jesus, I have an evidence that I belong to 
it; not by works of righteousness which 
I have done, but according to his mercy 
he saveth me, by the washing of regen- 
eration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
Oh! the preciousness, the blessedness, 
the richness, the freeness, the fulness and 
glory of Christ’s salvation. Whom he 
saves he saves to purpose; and he saves 
all who believe. 
I once labored hard to save myself by 
legal obedience, but I found it of no avail; 
and I was willing at last, praised be the 
Lord, to be saved by grace through faith. 
I have long believed the same faith will 
bring the same blessings, and produce the 
same results it ever did; and that the 
spirit of the gospel was designed, and will 
secure men from covetousness, so that they 
can live together in a community without 
any trouble. 
Your paper comes to me as a messen- 
ger of love and peace, and I hail it with 
joy and delight. There are a few spirits 
in this vicinity who are with you in spir- 
it; and I trust the time is not far distant 
when they will be gathered together, and 
manifest to the world, that the children 
of God do dwell together in unity. 
ARIAL KELLOGG. 
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The NewYork Ice crop. 

The business of gathering and preserving ice 
for the city market, is briskly carried on at this 
time of the year. The average yearly consump- 
tion of ice in N. Y. City is about 100,000 tons ; and 
is mostly supplied from the small tributary lakes 
and streams of the Hudson. The following de- 
scription, from the Tribune, of the method of 
‘harvesting’ the ice-crop, will doubtless be new 
to most of our readers: 

“* When the ice has been ascertained to be of 
sufficient thickness (generally from 8 to 12 in- 
ches) the operation of cutting commences.— 
This mode of separating the ice is not unlike the 
cutting of glass with a diamond. <A piece of 
ice being selected, a straight line is marked out, 
and an instrument called a marker—not unlike 
a plow in its upper works, and like it drawn by 
a horse and guided by a man, having a gradu- 
ated series of cutting teeth, of the finest steel, 
for the blade—is used to cut the groove. This 
furrow is about one inch in depth. On the 
right hand side of the marker is a piece of steel, 
without a cutting edge, which indicates the line 
for the next furrow, and so the field is marked 

for two, three, or more acres. The grooves 
one way are exactly twenty-two inches apart — 

Jlose after the marker comes the cutter. This 

instrument is similar in shape to the marker, 

without the additional reach or gauge on the 

side. Its edge is also like that of the other, 

save that the teeth are set further apart. This 

instrument cuts about two inches deep in ten 

inch ice, it is necessary to cut the furrow twice. 

The lateral grooves having been cut, transverse 

grooves, thirty-one inches apart, are cut in the 

same manner. When a field has been marked 


a —, 


eutting outa strip of ice, about a foot in width, 
from one of the sides; this eutting is effected 
by means of saws, and when cut the strip is 
sunk beneath the field. The separation of the 
field from the main body of the ice is then ea- 


This irstrument is an iron bar, four feet in 
length, with a small and sharp chisel of the 
finest steel on one end, and a broad, blunt one 
on the other. By inserting the broad ends of 
four or five chisels the strength of the same 
number of men will readily separate an acre of 
ice from the rest of the covering of the lake, 
When separated it is divided into smaller pieces 
and floated through canals cut in the ice to the 
ice-houses. These canals are staked out and 
their sides boarded, to render the passage of 
the ice more easy. When the large cakes of 
ice arrive at the canal, parallel with the ice- 
houses, they are separated by the chisels into 
squares as cut by the plough, and pushed with 
loug steel-shod ice-hooks up through canals of 
thirty-five inches in width, to the foot of the 
slides. Here they are fed in sideways, a sin- 
gle cake at a time, and taken up from the wa- 
ter by a series of steel pointed tongs, or grap- 
nels, strung upon an endless chain. The chain 
runs around toothed wheels; the hooks in de- 
scending are folded back, and on reaching the 
bottom of the run, fall over, and grasping the 
cakes of ice drag them upon a wooden slide, 
to the top of the building whence they are 
discharged into grooved slides of wood, and 
distributed wherever required all through the 
building, and stowed away by men in the 
interior.” 

When the ice-house is filled, it is closed as tight- 
ly as possible, to await the return uf warm weather. 
When the demand for ice is renewed in the Spring, 
it is brought to the City in ice-boats, which lhe 
moored at the wharves, from which it is distribu- 
ted among its customers in New York. Brook- 
lyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 





[Oneida has never encouraged her silk pedlers to 
proselyte at all, but they may be pleased with the 
following poetry, which, by the way, was sent us 
and not credited to the paper in which it appeared. } 

Waldensian Pedlar=-Missionary. 


In the middle ages pious Waldensian pedlars used 
to carry in their bosoms, or in the bottom of their 
baskets, portions of the Word of God, which they 
sold as they found opportunity, The following beau- 
tiful ballad, descriptive of such traffic, is said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Whittier, one of our American 
poets— 

O, lady fair, these silks of mine 
Are beautiful and rare—- 
The richest web of the Indian loom 
Which beauty’s self might wear, 
And these pearls are pure and mild to behold, 
And with radiant light they vie ; 
I have brought them with me a weary way : 
Will my gentle lady buy ? 
And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 
Through the dark and clustering curls 
Which veiled her brow as she bent to view 
His silk and glittering pearls ; 
And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
And lightly turned away : 
But she paused at the wanderer’s earnest call— 
‘ My gentle lady, stay! 
*O, lady fair, I have yet a gem 
Which a purer lustre flings 
Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown 
On the lofty brow of kings ; 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 
Whose virtue shall not decay ; 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, 
And a blessing on thy way !’ 
The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, 
Where her youthful form was seen, 
Where her eyes shone clear and her dark locks waved 
Their clasping pearls between ; 
‘ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 
Thou traveler gray and old ; 
And uame the price of thy precious gem, 
And my pages shall count thy gold.’ 
The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, 
As a email and meagre book 
Unchased with gcld or diamond gem, 
From his folding robe he took : 
‘ Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price— 
May it prove as such to thee! 
Nay, keep thy gold—I ask it not— 
For the Word of God is free.’ 
The hoary traveler went his way— 
But the gift he left behind 
Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On that high-born maiden’s mind ; 
And she hath turned from her pride of sin 
To the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to God 
In its beautiful hour of youth. 
And she hath left the old gray walls 
Where an evil faith hath power, 
The courtly knights of her father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Vaudois vale, 
By lordly feet untrod, 
Where the poor and needy of earth are rich 
In the perfect love of God! 
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and cut, it is necessary to detach and extricate 








forth of the new; not by going into the 


conquering unto conquest in the spirit- 


it from the surrounding ice. This is done by 
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sily effected by an application of the ice-chise), , 
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